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TRIAL OF WILLIAM PENN AND WILLIAM MEAD. 


In the spring of 1670, an act was passed, pro- 
fessedly for the suppression of seditious conven- 
ticles, but actually to prevent all meetings for 
religious worship, in any other way, than accord- 
ing to the liturgy of the Episcopal Church. The 
substance of this act was, that if any person up- 
wards of sixteen years of age, should be present 
at any assembly, conventicle, or meeting, under 
color or pretence of the exercise of religion, in 
any other manner than according to the “liturgy 
and practice of the church of England, where 
there were five or more persons present besides 
those of the household, in such cases the offend- 
ers were to pay five shillings for the first offence, 
and ten for the second. The preachers and 
teachers, in any such meeting, were to forfeit 
twenty pounds for the first, and forty for the 
second offence. Those who suffered such con- 
venticles to be held in their houses, barns, &c., 
were also to forfeit twenty pounds. 

Though this act was principally aimed at the 
Presbyterians, who were considered as the politi- 
cal opponents of the court, its weight fell chiefly 
upon Friends, because they supported their prin- 
ciples without flinching, and openly attended 
their meetings for divine worship ; believing 
with the ¢ apostles, that they ought to obey God 
rather than man. Other professors frequently 
held their meetings in private, but Friends con- 
tinued to assemble at the usual times and places, 
notwithstanding the perils which awaited them 
It was not therefore to be ex pected, that W illiam 
Penn, who was now become one of the conspicu- 
ous members and ministers in the Society, could 
long remain undisturbed. 

Friends being forcibly excluded from their 
meeting house in Grace-church street, met as 
vear it as they were permitted, and performed 
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No. 6. 
their worship in n the street. William Penn at- 
tending a meeting held there on the 14th of the 
month, called August, and being engaged in the 
ministry, was arrested by a warrant from Sir 
Samuel Starling, mayor of the city, and com- 
mitted to Newgate. At the next sessions held 
at the Old Baily, he was indicted, together with 
William Mead, for being present at and preach- 
ing to an unlaw ful, seditious and riotous assem- 
bly. In the trial that ensued, he maintained his 
civil rights with the greatest firmness and self- 
possession, and manifested, throughout a pro- 
tracted and exceedingly vexatious prosecution, 
the magnanimity and patience of a true Chris- 
tian. 

This trial, as a specimen of the arbitrary con- 
duct of the courts of that day, and the firmness 
with which William Penn defended his civil and 
religious rights, is too important to be omitted. 
To give the proceedings in all their detail would 
be to swell this work beyond its intended limits. 
I shall therefore endeavor to present it to the 
reader in an abridged form. This trial came on 
the Ist of the seventh month, (September) 1670. 

The persons on the bench were, Samuel Star- 
ling, mayor; John Howell, recorder ; Thomas 
Bludworth, William Peak, Richard Ford, John 
Robinson, Joseph Sheldon, aldermen; Richard 
Brown, Jobn Smith, James Edwards, sheriffs. 
The jurors empannelled to try this cause, were 
Thomas Veer, Edward Bushel, John Hammond, 
Charles Milson, Gregory Walklet, Jobn Bright- 
man, William Plumstead, Henry Henley, James 
Damask, Henry Michel, William Lever and John 
Baily. 

The indictment stated that William Penn and 
William Mead, with other persons to the number 
of three hundred, with force and arms unlaw- 
fully and tumultuously assembled together on 
the 15th day of August, 1670, and the said 
William Penn, by agreement made beforehand 
with William Mead, preached and spoke to the 
assembly ; by reason whereof a great concourse 
and tumult of people continued a long time in 
the street, in contempt of the king and his law, 
to the great disturbance of his peace, and to 
the terror of many of his liege people and sub- 
jects. 

On the first day they were brought to the bar, 
and required to plead guilty or not guilty to the 
indictment. They both answered not guilty, 
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having been previously promised an opportunity 
of making their defence, and that a fair hearing 
would be allowed them. They were afterwards 
kept waiting while some other prisoners, charged 
with felony and murder, were tried. 

On the 3d of the month they were again 
brought into court. As they came in, one of 
the officers pulled off their hats, upon which the 
mayor in an angry manner, ordered him to put 
them on again. The recorder then fined them 
forty marks apiece for an alleged contempt of 
court, in not pulling off their hats. This arbi- 
trary procceding immediately met with a merited 
reproof from both the prisoners. To sustain the 
indictment, three witnesses were successively ex- 
amined. The first testified that he saw three or 
four hundred people assembled in Gracious 
street, and that William Penn was speaking to 
them, but he could not hear what he said. He 
also saw William Mead there, who spoke to the 
witness. The second asserted that he saw a 
great crowd in Gracious street and heard William 
Penn preach to them, on the 14th of August, 
yet the indictment stated that the offence charg- 
ed against the prisoners was committed on the 
15th, a discrepancy sufficient in law to secure a 
verdict of acquittal. He also saw William Mead 


speaking to the former witness, but did not know 
what he said. Upon being questioned, he ac- 
knowledged the noise was so great he could not 


tell what William Penn said. The third witness 
deposed that he saw a great number of people, 
and saw William Penn make a motion with his 
hands; he also heard some noise but did not 
understand anything that was said. As to Wil- 
liam Mead he did not see him there. This was 
the amount of the testimony produced to estab- 
lish the guilt of the prisoners. 

The evidence being closed, William Penn, in- 
stead of taking advantage of its weakness, bold- 
ly declared ; “‘ we confess ourselves to be so far 
from recanting, or declining to vindicate the as- 
sembling of ourselves, to preach, pray or worship 
the eternal, holy, just God, that we declare to 
all the world, that we do believe it to be our in- 
dispensable duty to meet incessantly upon so 
good an account; nor shall all the powers upon 
earth be able to divert us from reverencing and 
adoring the God who made us.”’ To this Richard 
Brown replied, you are not here for worship- 
ping God, but for breaking the law. William 
Penn immediately affirmed that he had broken 
no law, and was not guilty of the indictment ; 
he therefore desired them to inform him upon 
what law the indictment and proceedings were 
founded. The recorder answered, upon the com- 
mon law. William Penn inquired where that 


law was. The recorder replied, he must not ex- | 


pect him to run over so many adjudged cases 
which they called common law, to answer his 
question. 


He was then told to plead tothe indictment. He 


William Penn told him if the law’ 
was common it ought not to be hard to produce. ' 
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insisted upon having the law pointed out on 


which the indictment was grounded, and which 
he was charged with breaking, so that the jury 
might understand the case and decide upon his 
innocence or guilt. He told them the answer 
‘that it was founded on the common law,’ was 
too general and imperfect, unless they knew 
where and what that law was. Where there is 
no law there is no transgression, and that law 
which is not in being, is so far from being com- 
mon that it is no law at all. The recorder as- 
serted that it was /ex non scripta, indignantly in- 
quiring whether he expected him to tell in a mo- 
ment what some have studied thirty or forty years 
to undertand. William Penn, in return to this 
legal bravado, quoted the declaration of lord 
Coke, that common law was common right, and 
common right the great charter privileges, con- 
firmed by Henry III., Edward I., and Edward 
III. The recorder manifested great irritation, 
while William Penn, apparently quite calm and 
collected, urged the propriety of knowing upon 
what law the indictment was founded ; declaring 
plainly, that if they denied the information de- 
manded, and still refused to point out the law 
which he was charged with violating, they denied 
him a common right, and evinced a determination 
to sacrifice the privileges of Englishmen to their 
arbitrary designs. 

Upon this the mayor and recorder united in 
ordering him to be taken away and turned into 
the bale-dock. William Penn replied, these are 
but so many vain exclamations. Must I there- 
fore be taken away, because I plead for the fun- 
damental laws of England? However, this I 
leave upon your consciences, who are of the jury, 
and my sole judges, that if these ancient funda- 
mental laws, which relate to liberty and proper- 
ty, and are not limited to particular persuasions 
in matters of religion. must not be indispensably 
maintained and observed, who can say he hath 
a right to the coat on his back? Certainly 
our liberties are to be openly invaded, our 
families ruined, and our estates led away in 
triumph by every sturdy beggar and malicious 
informer, as their trophies, but our pretended 
forfeits for conscience sake. The Lord of hea- 
ven and earth will be judge between us in this 
matter. 

William Penn being then rudely turned into 
the bale-dock, William Mead renewed the de- 
mand for an account of the law upon which their 
indictment was founded, denied the facts stated 
in the indictment, as well he might, and explain- 
ed from lord Coke what constituted a riot or un- 
lawful assembly in common law, but was treated 
with greater indignity than William Penn had 
been, and turned with him into the bale-dock. 

When they were thus arbitrarily driven out 
of the court, in violation of the promise made 
at the opening of the trial, the recorder pro- 
ceeded to give his charge to the jury in the ab- 
sence of the prisoners, taking care to present the 
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case in a light very unfavorable to the accused. 
Against this illegal procedure, the prisoners, who 
though put out of the court, were not out of 
hearing, both remonstrated, but their remon- 
strance had no other effect than to bring forth 
abuse upon them. 

The jury were then sent to their room to agree 
upon their verdict. As several of their number 
were unwilling to bring in such a verdict as the 
rest were disposed to give, the dissentients, and 
particularly Edward Bushel, were treated by the 
bench with contumely and menacing language. 
At length they returned into court, when the 
foreman, on behalf of the whole, gave their ver- 
dict, that William Penn was guilty of speaking 
in Gracious street. Efforts were used by the 
court to extort a declaration that he was speak- 
ing to an unlawful assembly, but the foreman de- 
clared that the verdict already given was all he 
had in commission, and Bushel, Hammond and 
some others opposed the addition, openly testify- 
ing that they allowed of no such wordsas unlaw- 
ful assembly in their verdict. This verdict be- 
ing rejected by the court, the jury were again 
sent out, and returned their verdict in writing, 
with all their names affixed, that William Penn 


was guilty of speaking or preaching to an as- | 
sembly met together in Gracious street, and | 


that William Mead was not guilty of the indict- 
ment. 

This result exceedingly exasperated the mayor 
and recorder, who gave vent to their anger in 
very unbecoming language, and ordered the jury 
to return to their chamber and reconsider their 
verdict. 


agreed; but they were rudely sent back to their 
room, and kept all night without food, fire or 
any other accommodations. In the morning 
they returned and delivered their verdict, that 
William Penn was guilty of speaking in Gracious 
street. 


and two nights without refreshment, they deliv- 
ered a verdict of not guilty, in case of both the 
prisoners, to the manifest satisfaction of the spec- 
tators, but to the great mortification of the bench. 
The recorder then addressing the jury, expressed 
his dissatisfaction with their verdict, and inform- 
ed them that the court fined them forty marks a 
man, and imprisonment till the fines were paid. 
William Penn then demanded his liberty, being 
cleared by the jury, but he and William Mead 
were still detained, and sent to Newgate, as were 
also the jury for non-payment of the fines which 
were thus arbitrarily laid upon them. 

Upon this celebrated trial, which William 
Penn, in his twenty-sixth year, sustained with 
80 much ability, a few remarks may be made. 

_ It appears probable, that the arrest was made 
in consequence of the Conventicle act, then re- 
cently passed, but a prosecution upon that act 
Was not sufficient to gratify the malice of the 


The jury protested against this piece | 
of arbitrary authority, declaring they had already | 


This verdict was four times returned, but | 
at length, after the jury had been kept two days | 
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mayor and his associates. The mayor indeed, 
on their first arrest, when they were examined 
before him, treated William Penn in a very in- 
decent and scurrilous manner, threatening to 
send him to Bridewell and have him whipped, 
casting at the same time some unhandsome re- 
flections upon his father. This touched the 
filial affection of the son, who told him he could 
very well bear his severity to himself, but he 
was grieved to hear his father abused, who was 
absent. 

The mayor chose to commit them as rioters, 
and the indictment was apparently framed with 
a view to involve them and their case in the in- 
tricacies of the unwritten law, and to subject 
them to such penalty as the malice of the court 
might prescribe. The definition of an unlawful 
assembly, would appear to have heen borrowed 
from the Conventicle act; for in the fourth sec- 
tion of that act, meetings for religious purposes, 
not according to the liturgy of the Church of 
England, are reckoned unlawful assemblies, yet 
we have no account that this act was quoted or 

| referred to during the trial. The jury were urged 
'to convict William Penn of preaching to an un- 
lawful assembly, without being informed what 
constituted such an assembly, or what penalty 
would be awarded. The fact of his speaking to 
a number of people in the street, being estab- 
lished, if the jury could have been induced to 
decide that he was speaking to a tumultuous as- 
sembly, the court would unquestionably have put 
their own construction upon it, and decided that 
the penalty as well as the offence was to be found 
in the /ex non scripta. 

As the jury, notwithstanding the menaces of 
the court, eventually delivered a verdict of not 
guilty, the court did not venture to set that ver- 
dict aside, but manifested their haste, as well as 
displeasure, by setting a fine both on the prison- 
ers and the jury, in direct violation of the pro- 
visions of the great charter. 

In regard to the jurymen after their commit- 
ment, the biographers of William Penn are ea- 
tirely silent. Their names deserve to be trans- 
mitted to posterity, and the repositories of the 
law have preserved the pleasing intelligence, that 
they were not long permitted to languish in 

rison. 

From the history of the trial we readily per- 
ceive, that they were not of a temper, particu- 
larly Edward Bushel, to be dragooned out of 
their civil rights, or to be made the passive in- 
struments of injustice in the hands of others. 
Being conscious that their imprisonment was ille- 
gal, they determined not to pay their fines, but 
to remain in prison until discharged by due course 
of law. By the advice of counsel, they demand- 
ed their freedom every six hours. But after a 
short trial of that course, a more effectual one 
was adopted. The trial of William Penn. and 
William Mead appears to have-closed on the 
5th of the month, called September, on which 
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day the jurymen were probably committed to 

rison. A writ of habeas corpus was sued out 
by Edward Bushel, dated the 9th of Novem- 
ber, by which he was brought before Judge 
Vaughan, of the court of Common Pleas, for the 
purpose of trying the legality of his commitment 
and detention. The return to the writ stated, 
that the said Bushel and eleven others particu- 
larly named, were fined forty marks each, because 
they being the jurors sworn and charged, at the 
Old Bailey, on the 31st of August, 1670, to try 
several issues then joined between the king and 
William Penn and William Mead, for certain 
trespasses, contempts, unlawful assemblies and 
tumults, perpetrated by the said Penn and Mead, 
together with others, whereof the said Penn and 
Mead were indicted, did, against the law of the 
realm, contrary to full and manifest evidence 
openly given in court and against the direction of 
the court in matter of law, acquit the said Wil- 
liam Penn and William Mead of the said tres- 
passes, contempts, unlawful assemblies and tu- 
mults, to the great obstruction of justice, and to 
the evil cxample of all other jurors similarly of- 
fending. That the said Bushel had not paid the 
fine, and was therefore detained in the goal at 
Newgate. 

This return was ably canvassed and its fallacy 
exposed by Judge Vaughan. In regard to the 
first assertion, that the jurors had acquitted the 
prisoners contrary to full and manifest evidence 
openly given in court, he observed, that it was 
very common for two men, students, barristers, 
or judges, to deduce opposite conclusions from 
the same case in law; and that it was equally 
possible for two men to deduce different conclu- 
sions from the same testimony. That what one 
witness or a number of witnesses declare, may, 
to the mind of one man prove one thing, and to 
the mind of another may honestly appear to 
prove the contrary. That this was often the 
case with the judge and jury. It was therefore 
improper that any one should suffer fine and im- 
prisonment for doing what he could not avoid 
without violating his oath and integrity. He 
thence decided that this charge did not exhibit 
cause of fine or imprisonment. He observed 
that the verdict of a jury, and the evidence of 
a witness, were very different things in regard to 
truth or falsehood. The witness testifies to what 
he has seen or heard, but the juryman engages 
to give a verdict according to what he can infer 
from the evidence by the force of his under- 
standing, to be the facts in relation to the sub- 
ject of inquiry. 

On the second part of the charge, the judge 
remarked that the words, “the jury acquitted 
‘the prisoners against the direction of the court, 
in matter of law,” taken Hterally were unintelli- 
gible; for no issue can be joined of matter in 
law; no jury can be charged with the trial of 
matter in law barely; no evidence ever was, or 
can be given to a jury of what is, or is not law; 
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and no oath to try matters of law can be ad- 
ministered to or taken by a jury, nor can a jury 
be attainted for perjury upon such an oath. 

But if the meaning of the charge was, that 
the judge having heard the evidence, was to de- 
cide that the law was in favor of the plaintiff or 
defendant, and require the jury, under pain of 
fine and imprisonment, to pronounce a corre- 
sponding verdict, then the jury was rendered 
entirely useless in regard to the determination of 
right and wrong, and became an expensive ap- 
pendage which they would be better without. 
He afterwards assigned various reasons why the 
jurors might be expected to understand the facts 
of a case more clearly than the judge, and con- 
firmed the doctrine of lord Coke, that the jury 
and not the judge were the arbiters in regard to 
facts; and that the province of the judge was 
to point out and apply the law to such facts as 
are found by the jury. 

The issue of the trial was, that the prisoners 
were ordered to be discharged. 

This is reported as the trial of Bushel’s case, 
yet the final decision is expressed in the plural, 
from which we may infer that the suit was con- 
ducted in the name of Edward Bushel, but that 
some, if not all his colleagues were included in 
the result. 

This celebrated trial was productive of impor- 
tant and beneficial results to the people of Eng- 
land. It awakened their attention to the arbi- 
trary and oppressive proceedings of the courts, 
under the pretended sanction of law, by which 
the most flagrant violations of justice were often 
practised with impunity. The able and undaunt- 
ed manner in which the prisoners contended for 
their rights and liberties, and the noble stand 
made by the jurors against the rude and shame- 
less attempts of the court to browbeat and intimi- 
date them, opened the eyes of the people to their 
true interests, and the necessity of claiming their 
chartered privileges; and thus the trial was in- 
strumental in establishing them on a firmer basis 
than they ever were before; the freedom of ju- 
ries being now asserted by a solemn judicial de- 
cision. —Friends’ Library. 


ACCOUNT OF FRANCIS HOWGILL. 


Francis Howgill, of Grayridge, in the county 
of Westmoreland, an early minister of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, was convinced of the blessed 
truth by George Fox, at that notable meeting at 
Firbank Chapel, in Westmoreland, in the year 
1652. He soon became a powerful minister, and 
preached Christ freely as he had received him. 
He came to London with Edward Burrough 
early, to visit that city ; and travelled to Bristol 
and divers parts of the nation, and suffered im- 
prisonment in Appleby jail, in the year 1652; 
and a nasty, stinking prison it was. He was set 
at liberty the latter end of the year, and grew 
valiant and bold for the name of the Lord, tra- 
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yelling up and down on foot, preaching the gos-| who are satisfied; only that you remember my 
pel. He went to the steeple-houses, and to many | dear love to all Friends who inquire of me, for 
places, warning both priests and people of the | I ever loved Friends well, and any other in whom 
day of the Lord that was coming upon them, | truth appeared. Truly God will own his people, 
directing them to Christ Jesus their teacher and | as he hath ever hitherto done, and as we have 
Saviour. daily witnessed ; for no sooner had they made 
He came also to London, on foot, with John | that act against us for banishment, to the great 
Camm, to admonish Oliver Cromwell, soon after | suffering of many good Friends, but the Lord 
he was made Protector; and he went with Ed-| stirred up enemies against them, even three great 
ward Burrough to Ireland, and preached Christ | nations, whereby the violence of their hands was 
under great sufferinys there, until he and Edward | taken off. I say again, God will own his people, 
Burrough aforesaid were banished by Henry | even all those that are faithful; and as for me, 
Cromwell out of Ireland. Afterwards he was} I am well, and content to die; I am not afraid 
imprisoned in London, in the year 1661, at the | at all of death. Truly one thing was of late in 
time when the Fifth Monarchy people rose up in | my heart, and that I intended to have written 
arms, but was clear of that bloody act; and so was | to George Fox and others, even that which I 
set at liberty, and continued laboring up and down | have observed, which thing is, that this genera- 
the nation, in the work of the Lord, and turned | tion passeth away, when so many good and pre- 
many toGod. In the latter end of the Fifth month, | cious Friends, within these few years have been 
in 1663, he was sent for out of the market in Ken- | taken from us; and therefore Friends had need 
dal, by the magistrates, who tendered him the oath | to watch and be very faithful, so that we may 
of allegiance, and because for conscience-sake he | leave a good, and not a bad savor, to the next 
could not take it, they sent him to Appleby jail ; | succeeding generation ; for you see that it is but 
and at the assizes, for refusing to take the oath, | a little time that any of us have to stay here.’ 
sentence of premunire was given against him by| Often he said in the time of his sickness, that 
the judge, in these words: ‘ You are put out of | he was content to die, and that he was ready; 
the king’s protection, and the benefit of the law; | and praised God for the many sweet enjoyments 
your lands are confiscated to the king during} and refreshments he had received on that his 
your life, and your goods and chattles for ever ; | prison-house bed where he lay, freely forgiving 
and you to be a prisoner during your life.’ all who had a hand in his restraint. And he 
F. Howgill replied, ‘A hard sentence for my said, ‘ This was the place of my first imprison- 
obedience to the commands of Christ ; the Lord } ment for the truth at this town; and if it be the 
forgive you all.’ place of my laying down the body, I am content.’ 
Judge. ‘Well, if you will yet be subject to| Several persons of note, inhabitants of Apple- 
the laws of the king, the king will show you | by, as the mayor and others, went to visit him, 
mercy.’ some of whom praying God might speak peace 
F. Howgill. ‘The Lord hath showed mercy | to his soul, he sweetly replied, ‘He hath done 
unto me, and I have done nothing against the | it;’ and they all spoke well of him. A few 
king or government, or any man, blessed be the | hours before his death, some being come to visit 
Lord, and herein stands my peace; for it is for} him, he prayed fervently with many heavenly 
Christ’s sake I suffer, and not for evil doing.’ | expressions, that the Lord by his mighty power 
The court broke up, and many were sorry to see | would preserve them out of all such things as 
what was done against him ; but he signified how | would spot and defile. A little after, recovering 
contented and glad he was, that he had any|some strength, he further said, ‘I have sought 
thing to lose for the Lord’s precious truth, | the way of the Lord from a child, and lived in- 
of which he had publicly borne testimony, and | nocently, as among men; and ifsany inquire 
that he was counted worthy to suffer for it. He after my latter end, let them know, that I die in 
was kept a prisoner in Appleby jail four years | the faith that I lived in and suffered for.’ These 
and a half; and his body being much spent in | words he spoke with some other words in prayer, 
his public travels and labors in the gospel, was | and sweetly finished his course in much peace 
not able to endure such close confinement, though | with the Lord, in the Eleventh month, 1668. 


he bore his suffering in much patience and| He labored in the gospel sixteen years; there 
cheerfulness until the time of his decease. is a volume of his works printed in about 740 


He was taken ill the 11th of the Eleventh | pages in folio.— Piety Promoted. 
month, 1668, and though his departure drew 
nigh, yet was he kept in perfect understanding, | AN INTERESTING INHABITANT OF WALLACHIA. 
being often very fervent in prayer, and uttered Wallachia, so recently one of the seats of war, 
many comfortable expressions, to the refreshment | has for many years past exported into western 
of those about him. Two days before his death, | Europe enormous quantities of a little blood- 
his wife and friends being present, he said, | sucking aquatic creature, with the properties of 
‘Friends, as to matter of words you must not| which all, we imagine, are acquainted; many, 
expect much from me, neither is there any great | too, from personal experience: we allude to the 
need of it, or to speak of matters of faith to you Jeech. We need not say that millions of these 
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creatures are medicinally employed, not only in 
our island, but in France and over the continent 
of Europe generally; still, few persons know, or 
inquire, whence they are obtained. Perhaps, 
therefore, a little information on this subject may 
not be unacceptable. 

We may then commence by observing that 
there are two species of leech in medicinal use— 
one commonly called Hungarian or green leech 
(sanguisuga officinalis)—and the other the Ger- 
man leech, the brown leech, the English leech, 
etc., (s. medicinalis). The former species is | 
chiefly confined to the south-east of Europe, the 
latter to the west. Before the drainage of the 
ponds and marshes in our island, the s. medici- 
nalis was common, but it is now rare, and we} 
have reason to believe that few or no English | 
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are put into the bags, and hung up to dry in the 
air; for they must not be carried wet. They 
then, under this treatment, roll themselves up 
into ball-like masses, and remain in a sort of 
torpid state during the journey. A hundred. 
weight of leeches costs the French dealer in Or- 
sova four or five hundred florins, and the value 
of ten or fifteen thousand florins is often carried 
at one journey. 

This trade in leeches is one of the most deli- 
cate and critical that can be imagined. Should 
the weather be very sultry, the greater part of 
the cargo dies on the road, and a frost suddenly 
coming on is equally fatal; moderately cool 
weather is that which best agrees with them. In 
order that there may be no delay on the journey, 
the traders agree with the peasants of the vil- 


leeches are brought at the present time into the | lages they pass through, or with the landlords of 
market. All are imported, and first pass through | various inns, to have the required number of 
the hands of wholesale dealers. They are obtain- | horses in readiness; and they send some one for- 
ed in Sweden, Russia, Poland, Hungary, and | ward, or make some signal previously agreed on, 


Wallachia. Some years since, the marshes of 
La Brenne (Pays d’Indre) afforded an extensive | 
supply to France, and a large surplus for expor- | 
tation ; but of late years this rescource has greatly | 
diminished, and Wallachia now contributes the | 
produce of her lakes to France, as also to our own | 
country. 

Kohl, in his work on “Austria,” gives an inter- 
esting account of the Wallachian leech fisheries. | 
“On arriving,” he says, “at the inn of Tere- | 
govd (Tergovist), our host informed me that, if 
I had come a little earlier, I might have seen a 
wagon-load of leeches with which a Frenchman 
had passed through in the morning. He added | 
that he had for many years furnished horses for | 
these French leech dealers, and that these objects 
of traffic (the leeches) were obtained mostly from 
Wallachia; Hungary being no longer able to sup- | 
ply the demand of Paris for leeches, any more | 
than Vienna for that of beef.” 

This leech trade is quite a regular business, 
and the loaded wagons pass from stage to stage | 





such as cracking their whips in a particular map- 
ner, to announce their arrival. When this is 
heard, the people hurry out, and have the horses 
ready on the road by the time the wagon comes 
up. In many places on the way, as at Baya on 
the Danube, French traders are settled, who have 
ponds in which the leeches can be refreshed af- 
ter the journey, those which have died on the 
road being previously carefully picked out. Such 
is the mode in which this sort of merchandise 
is carried from Wallachia to Paris, where the 
leeches are often sold for half a florin apiece. 

“Tn some places,” says Kohl, “ there are re- 
gular leech plantations, in which the creatures 
are bred; these are large ponds, the banks of 
which are covered with turf, the aromatic reed 
calamus aromaticus—a plant eonsidered to be 
peculiarly wholesome for them—being often 
planted there.”’ 

Leeches, after being caught, sometimes die by 
thousands, in spite of all the care taken of them, 
without any assignable cause. Something, it 


through all Hungary, Austria, and Germany, on | would appear, depends on the mode of catching 


their direct route to Paris. The French traders 


them. ‘The French often fish for them with 


are supposed,to belong all to one company, some | Russian leather, probably smeared with a sub- 
members of which reside in Orsova, where they | stance attractive to the leeches, for they fall on 


contrive to get the leeches smuggled in small 
parcels from Wallachia, whence their free ex- 
portation is prohibited. At Orsova they havea 
large sheet of water in which they collect all they 
obtain, and from this they transport them to 
Paris, in the space, it is said, of fourteen days. 
The wagons are very artfully constructed to 
meet the purpose for which they are intended : 
they are in the form of a huge chest, pierced 
with holes, and divided inside, by a kind of trel- 
lis-work, into a great number of compartments, 
each capable of containing a bag weighing six 
okkas, that is, sixteen pounds and a half of 
leeches. This chest is very nicely adjusted on 
springs to avoid jolting. 
The leeches, when first taken from the ponds 


go via Hamburg to London, where they fetch a 
? 


and cling to the bait with the utmost eagerness. 
Others are caught with sieves, which some of the 
dealers regard as the best method. ‘ Great,” 
says Kohl, “is the trade of leeches in Wallachia 
and Poland, and formerly in Hungary ; but it is 
now declining there. Berlin, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, and the whole north of Germany, are far- 
nished from Poland, and many barrels of them 


much higher price, often five or six times as 
much as in Berlin.” Some idea of the import- 
ance of the leech trade may be imagined from the 
fact, that four only of the principal dealers in 
London import 7,200,000 annually, while in 
Paris alone 3,000,000 are annually used. 

The growth of leeches is astonishingly slow; 
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in the space s of five years their i increase of size is jceded to ‘shade present place at its extreme ebb. 
scarcely perceptible. With regard to those kept | Great and stupendous as this change would seem 
abroad in tanks, it is necessary on the approach | to all who think of it in imagination, it is no 
of winter to take them from the ponds for fear | more than is observed twice in every twenty-four 
of frost, and put them into vessels in under-|hours at the beautiful little bay of Partridge 
ground "cellars, with a layer of clay repetng, | sland, and, indeed, along the whole of the 
between every layer of leeches. neighboring coast. High cliffs, wide extent of 
Leeches may be kept for a long time without | shore, beach and marsh, : appear all around at one 
ostensible food ; while at the same time their | time, but at another all are out of sight and a 
eagerness for blood is a sufficient proof of their wide ingulfing sea covers them to an extent that 
natural voracity. In their native ponds or would seem ineredible if I attempted to describe 
marshes, however, they cannot have many oppor- | it. Wide and deep rivers, navigable to the 
tunities of attacking man or quadrupeds; and as | largest class of merchant vessels, appear at high 
they do not appear to take solid putriment, we tide and take the place of little streams which, 
may suppose that they suck the fluids of decom- | at low water, you can easily wade across. Such 
posing animal bodies, or those of fishes, frogs, |a stream is Partridge Island River, which be- 
water-newts, etc., and also devour microscopic | comes navigable only at high water, toa thriving 
animale ules. settlement on its bank, two miles from its mouth, 
The leech breeders of Bretagne (in France) | and is much frequented by the larger class of ves- 
were in the habit of driving horses and cattle into | sels from Windsor, Liverpool, New York and 
the ponds in order to give the leeches an oppor- | Boston, and yet long before low tide I have cross- 
tunity of satisfying themselves with blood; but | ed it without wetting my feet. 
this was done at the expense of the cattle, which ‘Strangers who visit these shores cannot be 
from a frequent repetition of this depletion be- | too cautious how they trust themselves to take 
came as meagre and as miserable as the leech- | long walks along their precipitous banks. They 
catchers, to whose naked legs, as they wade in | must have an ever constant eye to the tide and 
their haunts, these creatures adhere in numbers, | the means of escape from it, or before they are 
and are thence detached and secured. But of | aware of their danger they find themselves hem- 
late years, as intimated, the leech-catcher’s occu- | med in by water or perpendicular walls of rock 
pation in France has greatly fallen off—that | on every side. A case of this kind occurred at 
country depending, almost as much as England, | Parrsborough a few days before my visit, that 
on foreign supplies. — Leisure Hour. will illustrate what mean. A mineralogist who 
visited this locality in search of its far-famed 
mineral wealth, crystals of amethysts, thezeolites, 
veins of opal, agate, jasper, etc., paid a visit to 
Partridge Island, one of the best localities in 
the neighborhood. He had been duly warned 
of the dangers of the place—that at high water 
it was separated by a deep gulf from the main 
land, and that its wide extent of rocky beach was 
covered before high water. Yet intent upon 
examining the treasures laid bare by the recent 
fall of a rocky cliff, he gave no heed to the ap- 
proach of the tide, which was approaching him 
with a rise of ten feet an hour, until to his dis- 
may every point of egress from the beach had 
been covered, and the waters were still rising. 
Above him were the overhanging and inaccessi- 
ble crags of Partridge Island, some three hun- 
dred feet in steep perpendicular height, all 
around him elsewhere the rising waters of the 
Bay. His only hope was that the fallen rocks 
from the cliff might not be covered by the tide, 
or at least not to an extent that would wash him 
from his foothold upon them. In this last hope 
he was not disappointed. The water rose and 
rose. His feet were first wet and then covered 
by the tide, but there the inundation paused, 
and then receded. There was no wind and con- 
sequently no surf, or he would have been swept 
into the reverse current, which always washes 
the shores. A week later, and there would have 
been a depth of ten feet where he was standing, 



















HIGH TIDES IN THE BAY OF FUNDY. 


From an interesting letter in The Boston Atlas, 
dated Parrsborough, Nova Scotia, we clip the 
following notice of the remarkable tidal phenome- 
na of that region: 

“One of the most noticeable peculiarities of 
all that portion of Nova Scotia which has any 
connection with the Bay of Fundy, is the won- 
derful and inexplicable height of the tides, which 
characteristic pervades every stream, armlet of 
water and river that opens into it from any di- 
rection. The wonder of this mighty rise and 
fall, in some places seventy feet, no one can duly 
appreciate until he has witnessed its phenomena 
and realized all the sublimity of the scenes it 
gives rise to. The best idea 1 can give those of 
my readers who may never have visited these 
waters, of the change that is witnessed in the 
varying extent of land and water view that is 
presented in any place where the greatest rise 
may be observed, in such a place as Parrsbo- 
rough, for instance, is to ask them to imagine 
themselv es on the highest point of the sidewalk 
in Beacon-st., in front of the State House, and 
suppose that place subject to the tides which rise 
and fall in the Basin of the Mines. At high 
water every portion of land about them, save only 
the higher parts of Beacon Hill, would be sub- 
merged. At low water the tides would have re- 
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visit to the place. 
only with wet feet and a fright that he will pro- 
bably remember the rest of his days.” 
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We have introduced into the present number, 
an account of the celebrated trial of William 
Penn and William Mead at the Old Baily, in 
1670, which, though probably familiar to many of 
our readers, appears peculiarly appropriate to the 
present time. 





























It is a remarkable circumstance 
that nearly all the biographers of William Penn, 
though they have introduced into their works a 
minute account of this trial, as far as William | 
Penn and William Mead are concerned, have 
passed over the fate of the jurymen either in 
silence or without any specific information.— 
Thomas Clarkson, in his Life of William Penn, 
remarks, ‘‘As to the poor jurymen, I can no 
where learn what became of them, or how long 
they were allowed to languish in their prison.” 




































































Of course he had no means of appreciating the 
legal importance of this celebrated case. The 
article published in this number was copied from 
the Life of William Penn, written by the editor 





























volume of the Friends’ Library. The notice of 
the discharge of Bushel and his colleagues by 
the Court of Common Pleas, on a writ of habeas 
corpus, was abridged from Vaughan’s Reports, 
an old volume found in the libraries of a few 
members of the legal profession. The discharge 
of the jurymen appears, under the circumstances 
of the case, the most interesting part of the pro- 
ceeding, as it proved conclusively, that, however 
arbitrary and corrupt some of the courts of that 
profligate reign may have been, there was a vi- 
tality in English Law—and an integrity and 
firmness in the English Judiciary, amply suf- 
ficient to secure the personal freedom of British 
subjects. There appears, in the proceedings of 
the Mayor’s Court, to have been very little re- 
gard even to the appearance of legal regularity ; 
yet it seems that the fines imposed upon the jury- 
men, as well as these laid upon William Penn 
and William Mead, and the imprisonment in- 
flicted for the non-payment of those fines, were 
founded upon a constructive contempt of Court. 
The jury had refused to render a verdict in con- 






































































































































of this periodical, and published in the 5th | 
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from the apring tides which eosanel during my | formity to the divection of the Court, and Wil. 
He escaped unharmed, save | iam Penn and William Mead had refused to 


conform to the usual ceremony of the hat, and 
these refusals no doubt constituted, in the eyes 
of the Mayor’s Court, the contempt for which 
they were respectively fined and imprisoned. 
We find, however, that Judge Vaughan was not 
restrained by complaisance to the Court of Old 
Baily, or by hopes of royal favor, from inquiring 
into and redressing the wrongs of the jurymen. 
Whether William Penn and William Mead would 
have been liberated by the same Court, in case 
they had invoked its intervention, can only be 
conjectured, as Admiral Penn, then on the verge 
of the grave, was too anxious to enjoy the com- 
pany and attentions of his son, to wait the tardy 
'movements of the law. He therefore privately 
sent the money, and procured their discharge. 
Since this celebrated trial, 185 years have 
passed away, and we have generally estimated 
quite incorrectly the growth of liberal princi- 
ples during that interval, if, in Pennsylvania, 
the scene of William Penn’s “ holy experiment,” 
for which Europe did not supply room, the laws 
furnish less security to the rights and liberties 
of our citizens, than did those of Great Britain 
under the profligate Charles; and we should be 
| forming a low estimate of the Judiciary of our 
| day, should we conclude that there is less effi- 
ciency in our Courts to curb the exercise of ar- 
| bitrary power, than there was in those of the 
mother country, under the administration of the 
notorious Cabal.* 


INDIANA YEARLY MeetTiInG.—Since the pub- 
lication of our last number, some further ac- 
counts have come to hand, from which the fol- 
lowing notice is extracted. 

On Sixth day, the 5th inst., the Epistles from 
the remaining Yearly Meetings were severally 
read; also, the document issued by Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting in relation to the separation in 
Ohio; and a committee was appointed to essay 
replies to these Epistles, excepting that from 
Philadelphia, which was reserved for special 
attention. As that Meeting, in its Epistle, 
requested the Yearly Meeting of Indiana to re- 
view its proceedings in relation to the Yearly 


* The readers of English history need hardly be in- 
formed that the cabinet of Charles II. was styled the 
Cabal, from the initials of their names, Clifford, Ash- 
ley, Backingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. 



















Meeting of Ohio, the meeting proceeded to a 
weighty and deliberate consideration of the sub- 
ject, and came to the united judgment that the 
proceedings of that body, last year, were entirely 
satisfactory and were founded in the truth,—no 
adverse sentiment being expressed. A commit- 
tee was nominated to prepare a communication 
to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, informing that 
its request had been complied with, and that 
the reconsideration proposed had resulted in the 
confirmation of the rectitude of their proceedings. 
At a subsequent sitting an address was offered 
by this committee and adopted by the meeting, 
which, together with a duplicate of the Epistle 
of iast year, was directed to be forwarded to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

The state of society was then brought under 
consideration by reading the Queries and the 
answers thereto from the several Quarterly Meet- 
ings. Much weighty and pertinent counsel was 
offered, exciting to a faithful and vigilant sup- 
port of the various testimonies which Friends 
have felt themselves bound to maintain. Having 
proceeded as far as the fifth query inclusive, the 
remaining queries were deferred until the fol- 
lowing day. Some business of a local character 
was transacted, and a proposal from the Meeting 
for Sufferings that a meeting for worship on the 
grounds in front of the meeting house, besides 
the meeting convening in the house, should be 
held on the First day following, was considered, 
and, with the concurrence of the Women’s Meet- 
ing, was agreed to. 

On Seventh day, the 6th inst., the consider- 
ation of the state of society was resumed, and 
the remaining queries, with their replies, were 
read. From the answers to the Annual Queries 
it appeared that there were in all the Quarterly 
Meetings, schools taught by Friends and under 
the care of committees of the Monthly Meetings. 
A large number of Meetings, Preparative, Month- 
ly, and for Worship, were reported as esta- 
blished within the past year. Seven ministers 
and six elders were stated to have been removed 
by death, since the last Annual Report. The 
request of five Quarterly Meetings for liberty 
to establish a Yearly Meeting, to be held near 
Plainfield, Indiana, which was presented to the 
Yearly Meeting last year, was again brougbt 
into view by reading the report of the Commit- 
tee to whom the subject was referred, which 
report expressing a belief that the request ought 
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to be granted, it was, after due consideration, 
fully united with by the meeting, and it was 
concluded that the meeting should be styled 
“The Western Yearly Meeting of Friends,” and 
should be held in the Ninth month of each year, 
commencing with 1858. The Committce on 
Epistles was desired to communicate this in- 
formation to the other Yearly Meetings, and 
request their judgment thereon. The Central 
Book and Tract Committee reported that they 
had distributed 40,000 publications during the 
year. 





On First day morning, the 7th inst., the num- 
ber of persons convened in the house amounted 
to about 2,200, while a much larger number 
assembled on the adjoining grounds. The de- 
pot at the termination of three railroads is at a 
short distance from the meeting house, and se- 
veral long trains arrived there about the time 
the meeting convened, by which the assembly 
was greatly enlarged, it being estimated that 
not less than 1000 came from Cincinnati alone, 
besides those who were present from the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. A number of Friends 
were acceptably engaged in the ministry in both 
the assemblies, and both were considered to be 
solemn and satisfactory opportunities. Similar 
meetings, though not so numerously attended, 
were held at the same place in the afternoon. 


During the two remaining days of the meet- 
ing, a number of interesting reports, including 
those from the African committee and the com- 
mittee on Indian concerns, that on general educa- 
tion and one from the committee on the Boarding 
School, were received and attended to; but we de- 
fer the minutiz till the printed minutes come to 
hand. Returning minutes were granted to all the 
Friends in attendance with minutes or certifi- 
cates from other Yearly Meetings, including that 
for Persis Hazard, accidently omitted in last 
week’s notice. 

Epistles addressed to the other Yearly Meet- 
ings were produced and adopted. On Third 
day afternoon, the business of both meetings 
being gone through, the partition separating the 
men and women’s meetings was opened, when 
a very solemn closing opportunity was expe- 


rienced ; a number of feeling communications 
were delivered, aud the meeting concluded un- 
der a deep sense of gratitude to the Author of all 
our blessings. 
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Marriep,—On the 20th ult., at Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, Burlington, N. J. Sagparp Taytor, of 
Woodstown, Salem County, N. J., to Assy B 
Jenness, daughter of Paul Jenness, of the former 
place. 


Drep,—Suddenly at her residence in Chatham 
county, N. C., on the 27th of last month, CaTua- 
RINE, wife of Obed Marshburn, in the 34th year of 
her age, a member of Cane Creek Monthly Meeting. 

, On the 24th of Fourth month last, in the 
91st year of her age, RurH Grave, widow of David 
Grave, a member and minister of Westland Month- 
ly Meeting, Washington county, Pa. She was just- 
ly esteemed as a mother in Israel, instructive and 
interesting in her conversation, comforting and en- 
couraging in her public testimonies to the sincere- 
hearted and mourners in Zion. Although deprived 
of her natural sight for a number of years bohen 
her death, her spiritual vision remained unclouded, 
and she was concerned and enabled to bear a 
faithful testimony against the spirit which would 
scatter and divide. 

, Athis residence in Guilford county, N.C., 
on the 25th ult., Jesse Moore, in the 77th year of 
his age, a member and Elder of Deep River Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The winter session of the School will commence 
on Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh month next. 
The pupils will be conveyed from the city, by rail- 
road, to West Chester, where conveyances will be 
in waiting to take them to the School, on the arri- 
val of the morning and afternoon cars, on Second- 


day, the 5th, and Third-day, the 6th of Eleventh 
month. The children will get their baggage the 
day after their arrival. The cars leave the depot, 
south side of Market street, above Eighteenth, 
(formerly Schuylkill Fifth street.) at half past 7 
o’clock, a M., and at half past 3 o’clock, p.m. The 
agent of the school will be at the railroad depot on 
Second and Third-day afternoons, and will furnish 
pupils with tickets, and accompany them to West 
Chester. Those who go by the morning train will 
be furnished with tickets by a person in attendance. 
To those who procure tickets as directed, the fare 
from Philadelphia to the School, including bag- 
gage, will be one dollar, which will be charged at 
the School. All baggage should be distinctly 
marked West-town, and with the name of the 
owner, and should be sent directly to the depot. 

The West-town office is at Friends’ Bookstore, 
No. 84 Arch street, where all small packages 
for the pupils left before 12 o’clock on Stzth-days, 
will be forwarded. All letters for the pupils and 
others at the School, should be sent by mail, di- 
rected to West-town Bourding-School, West Chester 
P. O. Chester Co., Pa. Packages should be dis- 
tinctly marked and put up in a seeure manner, so 
that their contents will not be liable to be lost by 
handling. The stage will leave West Chester for 
the School, during the winter session, on Second, 
Fourth, and Seventh-days, on the arrival of the 
morning cars from the eity, and from the School to 
West Chester on the same days, to meet the morn- 
ing cars for Philadelphia. The fare for each pas- 
senger to and from West Chester by the stage, will 
be 25 cents. When special conveyances, at other 
times are provided at the School, an extra charge 
will be made. 

West-town, Tenth mo., 2d, 1855. 
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Report of the Board of Managers of the Free 
Labor Association of Friends of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. 


Although it may appear that but little has 
been accomplished during the past year, yet the 
Board of Managers believe they have not been 
unmindful of the duties entrusted to them by 
the Association ; but have endeavored to embrace 
every right opening for the furtherance of the 
cause in which we are laboring. 

Our interest therein has not been diminished, 
but the conviction still rests with us, that Chris- 
tians should exert every effort in their power 
which is consistent with their profession, to put 
a termination to that dreadful evil which has so 
interwoven itself into the domestic organization 
and commerce of our nation, as boldly to assert 
its claims as one of the established institutions 
of the country. If we take a view of the con- 
dition of slavery at the commencement of our 
national existence, and trace its course from 
thence up to the present time, we shall find that 
it has been gradually extending and strengthen- 
ing itself. Its progress during the last ten years 
should be particularly noticed. Having suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the annexation of Texas 
to our national domain, the next step of the slave 
power was to plunge our country into war with 
Mexico, for the purpose of conquering territory 
out of which to form more slave States. 

This was manifest from the reluctance 
with which California was admitted into the 
Union as a free State. As an equivalent for 
this, New Mexico and Utah were left open to sla- 
very and the Fugitive Slave Law was enacted. So 
iniquitous were the provisions of this aet, that it 
was thought it never could be put into execu- 
tion; but the sequel proved that a majority of 
the nation yielded to its requisitions, without ap- 
pearing conscious of the dangers which threat- 
ened them. 

The acquiescence of our poms with the prin: 
ciples involved in this law, had its natural effect 
in making the pro-slavery part of the nation be- 
lieve that any indignity would be submitted to 
by the people of the north, provided it was ac- 
companied with the union-saving cry. Again 
the slave power cried give, give, and with abject 
submission, a majority of our representatives 
united in striking down the ancient Jand-marks 
of freedom, and opening a vast domain to the 
influx of slavery; but here the arrogance of 
that power which has hitherto controlled the 
councils of our nation, seems likely to receive a 
check. 

No writings could probably have been put 
forth, no speeches could have been made, that 
would have excited so much anti-slavery feeling, 
as was aroused by that one act—the abrogation 
of the Missouri restriction. 


It is possible that the greater part of our 
countrymen were at heart opposed to slavery, but 
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did not deem it necessary to take an active part 


in opposition thereto, until this daring effort of 
the system to extend itself over territory which 
was thought to be secured to freedom, impressed 
them with the conviction that it was their duty 
to let their real sentiments be known in relation 
toa subject which had assumed such a grave 
character. Whatever may have been the cause 
of this popular feeling, it cannot be doubted 
that this last effort to extend the area, and 
strengthen the system of slavery, has been the 
occasion of many individuals declaring them- 
selves on the side of freedom, and it is to be 
hoped that the dominion of the task-master will 
extend no farther in our territory. 

If we pause to consider the object of those 
aggressions of slavery, and the reasons why its 
supporters wish to extend it over new territories, 
we shall find the same motive actuating the slave- 
driver in Kanzas that influences the man-stealer 
in Africa, or the trader on the high seas with his 
cargo of human flesh. If, then, wefind the slave- 
holder so unremitting in his efforts to extend his 
peculiar institution over new territory, that he 
may gratify his avarice by the products of the 
unrequited toil of his slaves, ought we not to be 
vigilant lest we contribute to his ill-gotten gains 
by purchasing the fruits of his bondman’s labor? 
If the labor of slaves is profitable in the older 
States, it must be increasingly so in the new, 
since the improvement of farms is there the 
primary object; the masters not only receive a 
direct profit from the sale of produce, but there 
isa great amount of wealth accumulating from 
the increased value of their lands, which is just- 
ly attributable to the extorted labor of their 
slaves. And here the iniquitous system presents 
itself in an attitude that can scarcely be assailed 
by confining ourselves to the products of free 
labor, since men may grow rich by compulsory 
labor and have but a comparatively small amount 
of produce to offer in the markets. 

It would thence appear that in this position 
the evil can only be reached by actual law; we 
should therefore exert ourséfves to exclude sla- 
very from the territories. If, however, we 
should fail in this, we have something to fall 
back upon, and although times of discourage- 
ment may present themselves, and the reflection 
often arise that but little good can be effected by 
the free labor movement, that all our well-meant 
endeavors will be of no avail, “that tortures and 
groans will be multiplied still,” notwithstanding 
our zealous opposition; yet the consciousness, 
on the part of the Christian, of having done his 
duty, of having acted his part, and exerted him- 
self as far as strength was afforded, is of no small 
moment. Thus we are desirous to encourage our 
friends to persevere in the maintenance of this 
testimony which they have felt called upon to 
uphold; for assuredly a time is coming, when a 
clear conscience will be more to us than riches, 
and a quiet spirit than much gold. 
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A sense of duty ought to be a sufficient in- 
ducement to be faithful in the maintenance of 
this testimony against slavery, (and a testimony 
cannot be of much consequence unless it is faith- 
fully supported); yet the example and approval 
of others laboring in the same field, is certainly 
a source of encouragement, and it is believed 
that the attention of many thoroughly anti-slavery 
people is being turned to this subject, and the 
number is thought to be increasing who acknow- 
ledge the truthfulness of the position, and are 
desirous to adhere strictly to their professions ; 
that this number will continue to augment, we 
cannot doubt. 

The aggressions of slavery, and the increasing 
opposition thereto, will have a tendency to lead 
many into a full and candid examination of the 
question, and if slavery should be restricted to 
the States already under its palsying influence, 
which it is hoped will be done, its blighting ef- 
fects will become more and more appreciated, 
and a way will be sought out by which to attack 
it in what may be termed its strong hold; and 
can any be so peaceful, so justifiable, and at the 
same time so effectual, as a refusal to partake of 
any of its products, thus withholding from the op- 
pressor the main inducement for perpetrating 
such an outrage against Christianity, as the 
claiming property in human flesh? There are 
many persons who acknowledge the justness of 
the position taken by free labor advocates, who 
plead their inability to procure articles uncon- 
taminated with slavery, which are necessary to 
the comforts of life. 

It is to be regretted that there are so many 
difficulties to surmount in procuring a supply of 
free labor goods, but there is a prospect of those 
difficulties being materially lessened, since the 
establishment of a factory by our friend George 
W. Taylor, devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of free labor articles. It is also encouraging 
to know that a supply of free labor cotton can be 
easily procured, and as it is generally admitted 
to be in decidedly better condition than that 
produced by slaves, we may reasonably hope for 
a supply of goods of a superior quality. 

During last year there were 600 bales of cot- 
ton produced by Germans in Texas, free from any 
connection with slavery. This is particularly 
encouraging, since it is like a light shining in a 
dark land, and it cannot be doubted that the 
example of a company who had nerve enough to 
disregard the prejudice against manual labor en- 
tertained in the slave States, will have a good 
effect; neither can it be supposed that men, 
owning the land on which they live, and eulti- 
vating it with their own hands, are in favor of 
perpetuating an institution which makes labor 
dishonorable. Let us encourage them then, even 
by paying them a higher price for their cotton 
than that commanded by the products of extort- 
ed toil. 

Our friends in New York are still exerting 
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themselves in the cause; there has also a free 
labor association been formed in Vermont, and 
one in Manchester, in the State of Maine. Thus 
the principle is extending itself, and we earnest- 
ly desire that all, from Maine to California, may 
embrace the cause of the afflicted and down- 
trodden, and this fast be proclaimed, ‘to undo 
the heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go 
free.’ 

The publication of the Non-Slaveholder was 
discontinued at the close of last year, which de- 
prived us of a periodical devoted mainly to the 
free labor movement. The editor of the Citizen 
of the World, however, advocates the cause with 
ability and energy, and his paper having a wider 
circulation, the arguments in favor of the move- 
ment will probably be presented to many who 
would not have been reached by the Non-Slave- 
holder. 

It has been thought best not to confine the 
discussion to one paper, and efforts have been 
made to enlist the services of several anti-slavery 
periodicals, whose editors were thought to be fa- 
vorable to the cause. That they might not be 
in want of matter for publication, a number of 
articles have been, from time to time, prepared 
and forwarded for insertion, some of which have 
appeared with approving remarks from the 
editors. 

Much strength is no doubt added to our efforts 
by a united action, and were the connection be- 
tween the members of this Association closer, 
and their intercourse facilitated, efforts might 
be put forth which would otherwise fail of being 
done, from a supposed inefficiency or distrust of 
abilities. 1n looking towards the consummation 
of so desirable an object, we would again offer 
the following expedient for the consideration of 
the association. That Friends in the different 
quarterly or monthly meetings meet at stated 
periods, either quarterly or monthly, as may 
seem best, for the strengthening of each other's 
hands, and for mutual encouragement in the 
maintenance of a faithful testimony against sla- 
very; and promulgating their convictions in 
relation to abstinence from slave labor products, 
amongst their neighbors and countrymen, and 
to use every means that may appear right for 
the furtherance of the cause. It would also be 
a source of encouragement for those meetings to 
correspond with each other, and with the Board 
of Managers, at such times as circumstances 
may appear to require it, and to send up reports 
to the annual meeting of the Association. 

In thus laboring to consolidate our action, we 
should carefully avoid looking upon those who 
do not deem it proper to walk with us in this 
testimony, with any but feelings of love and 


brotherly regard. Let forbearance and kind feel- 


ings mark our actions, for assuredly amongst 
brethren of the household of faith there should 


be sme 
‘here are various ways in which the cheerful 
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giver—the willing hearted, may find opportuni- 
ties for doing good; these opportunities we 
should embrace as good stewards of the talents 
committed to our trust, employing ourselves use- 
fully in the passing incidents of the day, still 
remembering that more than three millions of 
human beings, groaning under the nameless 
woes of bondage, demand that we should exert 
ourselves in their behalf, and labor for their de- 
liverance. 


“ To these, each rolling year brings no ray of 


consolation—no beams of hope. The golden 
lustre of the sun illumes not their dark horizon. 
To them the golden thread of freedom is lost on 
earth. Let all the friends of those wronged 
millions strive to combine their efforts in practi- 
cable action for the advancement of the bond- 
man’s cause.”’ 


Signed, Gro. K. Jenkins, Sec’y. 





THE GROWTH OF RUSSIA AND THE PROGRESS 


OF CIVILIZATION. 


It has long been a popular axiom, that there 


are “two sides to every question.” We trust it 
will not be a repugnant aspect to the public 
mind in America, if we not only apply the truth 
of this saying to the “ Eastern Question,” but 
also ask attention to the features of that second 
side of it which has seldom been presented. 
“(od hath made of one blood all nations of 


men” is a fact which, like the sun behind the 


clouds, exists in everlasting truth behind all the 


thunder-tempests of human prejudice and pas- 


sion. The hereditary jealousies, suspicions and 


animosities of rival dynasties may attempt to 
nullify or ignore that divine truth; but all in 
vain. It will outlive their puny life of hate, 


and shine on in its glory, until, from pole to 


pole, the earth shall be full of the peace of that 
period when nations “shall learn war no more,” 
and foster no ‘onger the dispositions which pro- 
duce and follow it. From the summit of this 
sublime truth, if a human mind might be gifted 
to look from it, Rufsia would be recognised as 
one of the great family circles of mankind, in 
whose history, development and destiny, the 
finger prints of Divine Providence are clearly 
manifest. However the view might offend the 
eyes which temporary prejudices have inflamed, 
it would be seen, that the growth of that great 
polar nationality represents and promotes the 
progress of universal civilization as manifestly 
and as much as any phenomenon or fact in mod- 
ern history. This indeed may seem to be a 
“south,” or “sunny side” view of Russia and 
her expansion; but, we are persuaded, that, af- 
ter a fair and honest consideration, it will appear 
more truthful than those exaggerated aspects 
which have filled Christendom with suspicion of 
that Power. 

Russia, as a nation, is hardly one hundred 
and fifty years old—the youngest in Europe, or 





Asia. iene had hea an incorporated town 
nearly a century, and had its rival newspapers 
before St. Petersburg was founded. In the year 
1714, there arrived at the new capitol of this 
northern country sixteen ships; more than one 
amonth. In 1730, the trade of the port had 
so much increased, that one hundred and eighty 
yessels entered it from different countries; or 
probably about half as many as entered the port of 
Salem, in the colony of Massachusetts, that very 
ear. But, says McCulloch, “so rapid has 
fon the progress of commerce and civilization 
since that period, that, at present, from 1,200 to 
1,500 ships annually enter and clear out from St. 
Petersburg.” No nation on the face of the earth 
ever had such meagre and incongruous materials 
wherewith to commence its career, and to ¥ 
vance its progress, as Russia: and, perhaps, i 
may be only short justice to admit, that no na- 
tion ever made more of its means in one cen- 
tury. To appreciate some of the circumstances 
of its condition, take any belt of territory, six 
thousand miles in length, included within any 
20 degrees of latitude from pole to pole, and see 
if you ‘could find a more unfavorable site for a 
civilized and commercial nationality than that 
allotted to Russia. Nearly the whole of the 
Asiatic portion of its domain was a kind of 
frigid Sahara, with drifting snow instead of sand. 
Its Arctic coast, 
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sical circumstances which he and his successors 
had to overcome. But if these were so antago- 
nistic, the more vital elements, indispensable to 
such a structure, were still more defective. 
Never did modern nation begin with such a 
beggarly capital of science and civilization, as 
Russia. The wandering hordes of Pagans, of 
various race and tongue, that peopled nomadi- 
cally its vast steppes, were but a shade above 
the Indian tribes of North America, at the time 
when Peter the Great essayed to mould them 
into a national unity as a population. It is 
doubtful whether he could have mustered as 
much enlightenment among all his subjects as 
could have been found in any considerable town 
in England or France. Even he himself deemed 
it necessary to serve as an apprentice in a 
Dutch shipyard, in order to introduce into his 
kingdom one of the simple arts of civilization. 
Up to 1772, Russia had acquired no civilized 
community to assist in promoting her progress. 
She then partially absorbed into her domain a 
part of Poland. The enlightenment of this new 
population was really all her domestic stock in 
trade in the work of self-civilization; and the en 
ergetic repugnance of the Poles to her rule greatly 
diminished their influence upon her character 
and career. Thus, with all the aggressive out- 
reaching of her dominion, Russia has thrown her 


extending apparently half} arms around only one snail European population 


around the globe at the North Pole, seemed as | that could contribute to her advancement in ci- 


much the boundary line of non- existence as any | vilization. 


thing could resemble it in the material world. 


We say a small population, for a 
great numerical proportion of the Poles were 


Rivers, long and large, meandered, during a few | serfs, and could supply no enlightening influence. 


summer days, through unexplored wilds into 
that impenetrable sea of ice. If there were 
natural ports at the mouths of these rivers, or 


walled with ice a boundless region of snow, those 
ports were like the eyes of fish found in subter- 
ranean rivers, sightless and useless. Even its 


most Western and Southern ports, through which 
it alone could have access by sea to any civilized 


land, were barred with ice, during the best 
months in the year for the exports of a produ- 
cing country. Taking all these circumstances 
into consideration, we think no one would hesi- 
tate to concede, that the most inhospitable, bar- 
ren portion of this terrestri il creation was allot- 
ted, in the ordering of Divine Providence, to 
Russia. The only portion of its empire, even 
to this day, from: which it can derive the con- 
sistency and strength of a coherent nationality, 
is the Kuropean region bounded by the Oural 
Mountains on the East. All the territory and 
population beyond that boundary are what the 
Desert of Sahara and its nomadic Arabs would 
be to Egypt. European Russia embrace’ a ter- 
ritory about two-thirds the extent of that of 
Australia or of the United States; and vast 
tracts of this region are sterile and useless. 
Such was the site on which Peter the Great un- 
dertook to build a nation. Such were the phy- 








Whence, then, has come all the progress she has 


made in the last fifty years? From external in- 


| fluences, operating, as it were, upon the raw ma- 


scattered along the shore of the ocean whieh terial of her native capacities. 


If the succes- 
sors of Peter the Great have not exactly appren- 


'ticed themselves in English or French ship- 


yards or steam engine factories, they have in- 
duced competent teachers of the mechanic arts 
and of all the multifarious science of civiliza- 
tion, from England, France, Germany and 
America, to transfer their residence and genius 
to Russia. Under this imported influence, she 
has advanced, in various departments of im- 


| provement, almost at an equal pace with the 


most favored nations. It is very doubtful 
whether Peter the Great could have numbered 
among the native Russians 100,000 who could 
write their own names. Now, it is admitted gene- 
rally, that at least the upper classes of St. Pe- 
tersburg, Moscow, and other principal cities, 
embracing the mercantile and active business 
men of all professions, are as highly educated 
as the same classes in Western Europe. _Lite- 
rary, scientific and charitable institutions have 
been established which would do honour to the 
most enlightened States. The Imperial Libra- 
ry in St. Petersburg ranks the third in Christen- 
dom; and numbers 10,000 more volumes thaa 
the British Museum. The contributions to lite- 
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rature and science from Russia during the last 
twenty-five years, have quite equalled, in variety 
and value, those of Spain, Portugal and Hol- 
land, all put together. In architecture, agricul- 
ture, navigation, ship-building, manufacturing, 
and the mechanic arts generally, she has made 
very large and creditable progress. As she 
gradually expanded her territory southward, her 
products became more varied and valuable to 
other nations. As a compensation for vast dis- 
tricts of barren waste, nature had belted them 
with regions of great fertility, susceptible of 
feeding Western Europe in seasons of defective 
harvest. At length she extended her domain 
to the shores of the Black Sea, and took pos- 
session of the mouths of those rivers which ran 
for most of their length through her prior ter- 
ritory. Then virtually commenced her career 
as a commercial nation. The icy bands of an 
arctic winter, which chained her to Northern 
Seas and barred all her ports of egress and in- 
gress, were now virtually loosed, and she had a 
southern side, and a gateway to seas that never 
freeze. It was not until 1792 that the founda- 
tions of Odessa were laid. No event has since 
transpired of greater importance to the commer- 
cial world, than the opening of that Euxine 
port. Soon after the conquest of Constantino- 
ple by the Turks, in 1453, all European vessels 
were entirely excluded from the Black Sea; and 
for centuries, silence and darkness covered those 
waters. Even their existence became almost a 
myth or legend of mythological history. In this 
condition they remained for about 300 years, or 
until they were opened to the ships of Russia 
by the treaty of Kainardgi, in 1774. Ten 
years after this, the Austrians obtained similar 
privileges, and the British and French ships, | 
and those of other countries, were admitted by! 
the treaty of Amiens. The free navigation of | 
the Black Sea, was, however, more or less re- 
stricted until the treaty between the Turks and 
Russians in 1829; when, for all commercial 
purposes, it became as free as the Mediterra- | 
nean. From that time to the present, the trade 
carried on in those waters has constantly in- 
creased. And what gives a peculiar and vital 
importance to this trade, is the fact, that it con- 
sists chiefly of the exportation of grain and 
breadstuffs to Great Britain and France, and 
other countries of western Europe. During the 
last ten years there have been seasons when 
both England and France would have suffered 
inconceivable calamity, had it not been for the 
grain depots of Odessa. A few simple facts 
will show what a relation that port has sustained 
to the populations of those countries, especially 
in times of short harvest. In 1801, three years 
after the treaty between Turkey and Russia, 
which opened the waters of the Black Sea to 
the merchant vessels of all nations, there were 
brought down to Odessa from the country, 
chiefly in ox-carts, 318,752 bushels of wheat; 
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in 1803, 2,969,028 bushels; from 1814 to 1823, 
a yearly average of 4,080,000 bushels; from 
1824 to 1833, the yearly average quantity was 
4,362,000; in 1836, 5,262,200; in 1838, 
7,445,000. The total exports of wheat from 


Odessa amounted in the 
Years. To all countries. 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1853 


To England, 
7,891,740 bush. 649,528 
11,513,418 892,608 
12,746,310 ‘1,781,834 
16,655,022 4,258,508 
12,354,582 5,387,424 
18,235,360 4,154,940 

Citizen of the World. 


To be continued. 


CURIOSITIES OF ADVERTISING. 

The last number of the London Quarterly 
Review contains another of those statistical 
papers, illustrating the progress of life and man- 
ners, for which that journal has become famous. 
The subject of the present article is advertising. 
The origin of advertising in England, its influ. 
ence, its character and its curiosities, are dis- 
cussed with equal research and tact. 

The first example of the newspaper press being 
used asa vehicle for advertising occurs A. D. 
1652. Authors and publishers will be glad to 
learn that the subject was a new book, a “ heroic 
poem,”’ as the advertisement sets forth, “ con- 
gratulatory of My Lord General’s late return.” 
In short, it was a fulsome eulogy on Cromwell 
for massacreing the Irish Catholics. Lost dogs 
and runaway apprentices, however, are the most 
frequent subjects foradvertisements. Negro boys, 
as pages, came into fashion about this time, and 
advertisements about them occur continually. 
Sometimes they are openly offered for sale, show- 
ing that human bondage was practically recog- 
nized in England at that time. An advertise- 
ment of this character appears as late as A. D. 
1728, or within a generation of Lord Mansfield’s 
famous decision in the Somerset case, that, by 
the common law, the moment a slave touched 
the soil of England he was free. Charles the 
Second, who was, as is well known, very fond of 
dogs, was constantly advertising lost ones, and 
some of the advertisements are so humorous as 
to justify the conclusion that they were penned 
by the “ Merry Monarch ”’ himself. 

Horse-stealing, if we may judge from the ad- 
vertisements, was very prevalent during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. The 
advertisements also show, in contradiction to the 
generally received opinion, that stage-coaches 
were established, as early as the time of Crom- 
well, over all the principal roads of England. 
The frequency with which post-horses are ad- 
vertiséd “without guides” shows, that, up to 
that period, the main roads were difficult to be 
distinguished from ordinary country paths. Tea 
is first advertised A. D. 1658, but had been 
evidently used before, as it is declared to be a 
“China drink approved by all physicians.’ 
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Coffee-houses were also known at this early 
eriod. Advertisements of quack medicines al- 
ready began to throng the newspapers. In A. D. 
1660, a certain Theophilus Buckworth adver- 
tises lozenges, which are warranted, in the true 
patent-medicine style, not only to cure coughs, 
catarrhs and consumption, but to be a “sovereign 
antidote against the Plague, and all other con- 
tagious diseases and obstructions of the stomach.” 
Four years after, Charles the Second advertises 
to touch for the King’s Evil. The same year a 
showman advertises an Egyptian mummy, and 
the “huge thigh-bone of a giant,” which was 
probably the bone of some extinct animal, for, 
even a century later, such relics of the Pre- 
Adamite world were regarded as the remains of 
human Titans. 

It was not till after the revolution of 1688, 
however, that advertising became generally popu- 
lar with tradesmen. Before that time, three or 
four advertisements were all that any one issue 
of a newspaper contained; but ever since, the 
increase of advertisements has been steadily going 
on. At the beginning of the present century, 
advertising received a new development, by the 
introduction of rhyme advertisements, or prose 
advertisements skilfully written, the better to 
attract attention. At present, the sums spent 
in advertising by several London firms, are almost 
incredible. One hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars are disbursed annually, by Professor Hol- 
loway, to advertise his pills; fifty thousand, by 
Rowland & Co., manufacturers of the celebrated 
“ Macassar Oil ;”’ and a similar amount, by Dr. 
De Jongh, who prepares cod-liver oil for the 
medicinal market. The London Times often 
receives thirty thousand dollars weekly for ad- 
vertising.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

































AURORA BOREALIS. 


Williamsport, Pa., Oct Sth, 1855. 

Dear Ledger—Last evening the people of our 
goodly borough were favored with a magnificent 
display of celestial fireworks. This being un- 
usually early in the season for such phenomena, 
I send you the following hasty sketch, which 
your scientific self and brother wiseacres may 
read and make the most of. Quite early in the 
evening, indeed but just after twilight, a low, 
dull corona, not more than forty degrees in ex- 
tent, made its appearance, a little to the east of 
north. It then resembled the light of a large 
conflagration reflected against the sky, more than 
any thing else. But, about half past eight, it 
swelled and expanded into a huge arch of light, 
whose abutments were more than one hundred 
degrees apart, while ever and anon broad lu- 
minous columns shot aloft almost to the zenith. 
At the same time there appeared immense dis- 
solving views, playing along the entire north- 
ern horizon—now fading, now flashing, now 
tolling ip, and now again flaunting, streamer- 
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like, all athwart the heavens. When the sun 
went down, it left a bank of fleecy clouds stretch- 
ed along the north, and behind these, great 
globes of light went sailing back and forth— 
now slowly, now rapidly; now altogether disap- 
pearing, and now again bursting forth, as if all 
flame. At the point where the magnetic meri- 
dian passes the horizon, and for ten degrees or 
so on each side, the spectacle was really hyper- 
brilliant; these vast globes of fire at times would 
roll majestically away, for fifty, sixty, and even 
seventy degrees, gilding the ragged edges of the 
clouds, and illumining every rift, and then, on 
a sudden ‘wheeling about, would rush swiftly 
back, and become lost in the sea of green, crim- 
son and gold here accumulated. Just here all 
was chaos aglow, an alternate contraction and 
expansion—now a silver whiteness, and now the 
whole family of colors—in turn a dim faintness, 
and then an intense gorgeousness, rays stream- 
ing in every direction, wild peaks tipped with 
fire, and hollow caves, all silver-lined. 

——* All these were huddled in that fiery North, 

All shook and trembled in unsteadfast light,’’ 
while pillars rose and fell, and flamed along the 
sky, like dragon-monsters in chase of each other. 
At about half-past nine or ten, these striking 
phenomena disappeared, and a quiet, sober light 
spread itself over the whole northern heavens, 
which, in an hour or two, faded away almost 
entirely. 

My magnetic needles manifested great agita- 
tion, oscillating through an are of nearly five 
degrees, and at the same time showing an unu- 
sual depression, far exceeding the ordinary dip. 
They did not regain their composure until long 
after the more brilliant parts of the aurora had 
wholly disappeared. During the previous morn- 
ing the weather had cleared, and the day had 
terminated very pleasantly, after two or three 
days of dampness and rain. This morning, for 
an hour or so, we were enveloped in a dense, 
driving fog; but now, while I write, (at noon,) 
the sun is shining from a cloudless sky. 

Quip Pro Quo? 

The phenomenon our correspondent describes was 
visible, the same evening, in this city. Ledger. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien IntTeELLIGENCE.—Our latest news is that 
by the Canada. Nothing of importance had occur- 
red in the Crimea. Both armies were preparing 
for a winter campaign. It is expected that the 
south side of Sebastopol will be razed and the 
basins filled up. The Russians continued to fire 
shells into it from the north shore. Some of the 
guns sent the shot ——— over the town, doing 
much damage to the advanced works of the Allies. 

The garrison of Kars was said to be greatly 
straitened for provisions, and to be subsisting on 
horse-flesh. The Russians had abandoned Erze- 
roum. 

Most of the Baltic fleet is to winter at Keil. 

Geramany.—The harvest has produced a good 
crop of wheat, and a middling one of rye, the lat- 
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ter being the most important. Potatoes have gen- | the citizens, who considered the refusal an insult, 


erally done well, and fruits are more abundant 
than they have been since 1847. The price of 


bread, however, still rises, and the poorer classes 
are suffering so severely that riots and revolts are 
feared. Large quantities of grain have been sent 
from Hungary and Galicia, but as the supply from 
the Black Sea is cut off, this country must be look 
ed to as the principal source. Emigration to 
America has much diminished, owing in part to 
the increased demand for laborers in France and 
England, in consequence of so many young men 
having gone into the army, which makes it more 
advantageons to emigrate to those countries. 
Dexmark.—The Representatives have definitely 
approved all the proposed constitutional changes. 
Austria.—The Austrian Government organ, at 
Vienna, states, referring to Russia and the Allies, 
that the new state of things may give occasion for 
a diplomatic contest or a sanguinay strife between 
Russia and the Western Powers, but will in no 
way affect the mediatory attitude of Austria. 
Inpia.—The rebellion in Bengal continued, but 


the rebels were beginning to give way. A force of 


50,000 were assembled in the Hill district. 
Cuina.—The pirates about Canton had posses- 
sion of the coast for 2000 miles. In the tea district 
of Hooman Aspacka the rebels were in great 
strength, and the trade of Canton was very much 


restricted. At Shanghai there was no prospect of 


new tea coming forward, and silks were scarce and 
dear. 

Japan —The Japanese authorities interpret the 
American treaty in such a manner as to prohibit 
our citizens from residing at the ports designated 
therein. Acting on this policy, they have sent 
away some Americans who went there for commer- 
cial purposes. 

England and Russia have concluded treaties 
with Japan similar to ours. 

CentraL America.—Col. Kinney has resigned 
the government of San Juan, and a new election 


has been ordered. I[t appears that very few of 


the real residents of the place took any part 
in the election. The Spanish inhabitauts subse- 
quently protested against Kinney’s authority, and 
the English Consul also refused to recognize it. He 
has not been joined by any recruits belonging to 
the place. Col. Walker is still at San Juan del 
Sud, recruiting. Owing to the disturbed state of 
the country, it is difficult to obtain means of transit 
between Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific. 

Mexico.—Alvarez has been elected President 
by the Electoral College in session at Cuernavaca. 
The garrison at the capital has sworn allegiance 
tohim. The appointment of General Vega as Com- 
mandant General has been revoked, and General 
Conde has been appointed. 

Domestic.—At the last session of the Legislature 
of Connecticut, an amendment to the State Consti- 
tution was framed, providing that the elective fran- 
chise should be restricted to persons able to fead. 
A popular vote has been taken on the acceptance 
of this amendment, and the returns as far as re- 
ceived show a majority in its favor. 

Govenor Shannon, of Kansas, visited the town of 
Lawrence, which is settled principally by emi- 
grants from the Free States, on the 15th ult., and 
was offered a public reception, mainly with a view 
of hearing from himself his views and purposes in 
the al ministration of his office; but he perempto- 
rily declined the offer, to the great indignation of 
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since he had accepted a similar demonstration at 
Westport, Missouri. The postmaster at Atclii-on, 
has refused to circulate through his office a Free 
State paper published at Lawrence, under the act 
odie by the spurious Legislature, forbidding the 
circulation of incendiary publications. The sub- 
ject has been referred by the publisher aggrieved, 
to the Postmaster General, fordecision. A uumber 
of armed Missouriaus are said to have entered the 
territory on the day of the election ordered by the 
Legislature, and deposited their votes. ‘lhe Free 
State party absented themselves from the polls, as 
they would not recognize the election as legal. A 
serious riot occurred in Lawrence on the occasion, 

From California we have accounts to the 20ih 
ult. The State election had resulted in favor of 
the American party. The vote on the liquor bill 
was close and doubtful. Destructive fires had oc- 
curred at Weaversville and Grass Valley. The 
accounts from the mines continue encouraging. 
The wheat crop of the State is estimated at about 
two millions of bushels. The condition of the 
California Indians under the care of government 
agents, is very satisfactory. On one reservation, 
they have upwards of 1300 acres under cultivation, 
and the grain crops have been good, except corn, 
which was destroyed by grasshoppers. A race or 
flume 4060 feet long, has been constructed, to 
furnish water for a flour and saw mill. 

The latest accounts from Norfolk and Portsmouth 
state that the fever has nearly disappeared in both 

laces. 

Gold has been discovered in various parts of 
Oregon Territory, but it is doubtful whether it will 
pay for working. 

S. Louis was visited with a snow storm, which 
continued for several hours on the 15th inst. 

The expedition despatched the present season 
to the Artic Regions in search of Dr. Kane’s party, 
returned on the 11th inst., bringing the missing 
explorers, whom they found at Disco island, on 
the west coast of Greenland. Dr. K. left our 
shores in the summer of 1853, and gained, that 
season, a position in latitude 78° 45’ on the north- 
ern shore of Greenland, where the vessel was fro- 
zen in, and owing to the extreme severity of the 
winter, was not released the following summer. 
The party penetrated with sledges as far as 82° 30’, 
whence they saw the open sea to the north, the 
existence of which had been before suspected, 
stretching farther than the eye could reach. The 
first sledge parties crossed the ice at a tempera- 
ture of 50° below zero. The northern coast of 
Greenland was surveyed towards the Atlantic, till 
further progress was stopped by a stupendous gla- 
cier, 300 feet high, jutting into the sea, which 
was traced for 80 miles, and found to connect 
with a new land to the north. In the spring of 
the present year, they abandoned their vessel, 
and travelled by sledges and boats a distance of 
1300 miles, to Upernavick, a Danish settlement. 
From this place they took passage on a Danish 
vessel for Sujent, ut wecling at Disco, met the 
searching expedition. The latter had found the 
ice of Smith’s Sound unbroken, but learned from 
the natives that Dr. Kane had gone south, and 
therefore returned. Notwithstanding the expo- 
sure of two winters, in which mercary was solid 
for four months of the year, the party lost but 
three men, and the survivors returned in health, 
though mostly frostbitten. 
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